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Editorial 


“War Manchester thinks to-day, London will think tomorrow,” was a current saying a 
century or less ago. It may be current today in political matters ; it may be so even in library 
matters. Before his lamented death, Charles Nowell drew up a long, careful memorandum 
for his committee on the desirability of Government grants in aid tor libraries such as his 
own which aéted in a very definite way as national libraries, in that their services were drawn 
upon by thousands outside Manchester who contributed nothing to the rates. In smaller 
measure the case could be made for every library authority which maintains a reference 
library, because there are no qualifications or introductions or fees required of any reader 
whencesoever he may come. To that quite substantial degree every good public library does 
national service. It could of course be contended that libraries receive services of a like 
kind for their own readers trom all other towns and counties. In any case, the burden on 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol—to name only a few important 
examples—is perhaps untairly heavy. The case seems a good one. Opposition to the sugges- 
tion of tax-aid which is by no means new, came formerly from the Authority associations, 
not because of their concern for the taxpayer’s pocket, although we do not accuse them of 
lack of such concern, but because such grants imply a possible, indeed a likely, further 
interference with local autonomy. It is quite understandable ; little by little local authorities 
have been shorn of their most productive enterprises. School and police in some towns, 
transport in others, and in all the gas and electricity industries have been appropriated by 
Government. On terms, it is true, but on capital payments which meant the loss of the 
recurrent income and, what was worse, loosened the local influence over the services 
concerned. Perhaps the local authorities can be persuaded that grants, without unreasonable 
interference and without loss of local control, are desirable. Librarians will watch with 
practical interest the progress of this proposal which, it should have been mentioned, has 
been approved by the Manchester City Council. 


* * * * * * 


If newspaper reports can be relied upon in the matter, the new Central Library at 
Tottenham will be provided with smoking room and cateteria. Smoking rooms have been 
suggested before and in some libraries smoking is allowed frankly or is ignored. So universal 
a habit can with ditticulty be resisted although the number of those who regard it as an 
unpleasant nuisance, and the finding of cigarette or other tobacco ash between the pages of 
books which their money helped to provide as the gratuitous infliction of filth, is probably 
larger than we think. As long as readers who want to use books are not compelled to read 
them in an atmosphere resembling that of a public bar, there can be no objeétion whatever 
to smokers having a room in which they may indulge and read. It should be a separate room. 
Lending libraries are in a different case ; their users are transient visitors, although even here 
we tend more and more to combine book-reading with book-choice; the objeétion to 
smoking may be more difficult, may be even undesirable, to sustain. 

« « * * 

Cafeterias can perhaps be justified in libraries where it can be proved that readers of the 
Student class desire to spend whole days or large parts of them in the building, especially 
where there are no restaurants conveniently accessible. These conditions are not those of 
the average municipal library ; only in those with special collections which draw distant 
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readers to spend long periods in them, could they be expected to succeed. We may be wrong 
in this ; it may possibly be proved that the demand for long use, with refreshment intervals, 
can be created and the library made a sort of literary social centre of really educational worth. 
One understands the need for such provision in the national libraries. It would also be 
interesting to have the experiment made in municipal libraries and, if Tottenham can make 
it for us, having settled that this is an allowable activity under the Acts, and can prove that 
it is an economic possibility, something socially useful may be learned. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. H. Wilson Harris, who from 1932 to 1953 as its editor gave distinétion to The 
Spectator and whose death occurred on January 11th, was one of the first to address a Library 
Association Conference in connection with the then new section on School Libraries, now defunct 
or moribund, most of the teacher-librarians preferring to be enclosed in the School Libraries 
Association. His address was on ““The Use of Periodicals in School Libraries” and Dr. 
T. K. Derry, the Headmaster of Mill Hill School, presided. Harris dealt with the importance 
of bringing current knowledge and thought into school, and especially into boarding schools 
which were secluded and devoted in the main “‘to dealing with the past,” because without 
this contaét he did not see how “boys are to become good citizens, or realize the duties, 
privileges and responsibilities of citizenship.” One interesting suggestion of his was that, 
where boys took a daily or weekly paper of their own, they should be encouraged to make 
collections of cuttings on one or two subjects of their own choosing.” In the discussion 
the librarian of a Portsmouth secondary school said that the school received from the City 
Library certain weekly and monthly journals on loan as they ceased to be current numbers, 
which were returned and replaced by the next numbers as they in turn were taken from the 
Citv Library reading rooms. This saved the school library their cost and avoided the most 
difficult task of Storing back numbers. That such borrowed journals were not quite current 
was not found to be a serious drawback. 

Six books, missed by the vigilant library staff at Eltham, were found in the bed-sitting 
room of a 62 year old woman borrower. Her sole remark, it seems, to the detective who 
confronted her with the charge of stealing them, was almost worthy of a book-lover: “I 
enjoyed reading them, so I suppose I must pay for my pleasures.” They were valued at {4 7s. ; 
she was fined £5. It does not seem to be a profitable way of giving oneself literary pleasures. 
The local authority is to be congratulated on securing the services of police and bench 
because we are painfully aware that surreptitious book borrowing, in plainer English theft, 
from public libraries is too often regarded as a merely venial offence. Books are meant to 
be borrowed ; open shelves invite generous borrowing ; in short, the libraries are responsible ; 
magistrates for many years have therefore helped us little. Open access, especially that which 
banishes wickets and sometimes, as at one library we know, places its non-fiction in an open 
room, unattended, away from the room for fiétion, does lend itself invitingly to certain 
book colleétors. The pioneers of open access allowed that without wickets, i.e. “‘safe-guarded 
open access” as J. D. Brown called it, there would be losses and that in a time when honesty 
was more universal than now. What percentage of losses to issues can be regarded as tolerable 
today 

* * * * * * 

“The Friends ot the National Libraries” is a society of practical folk who appreciate 
books and help to colle¢t good or unusual items and deposit them where they can best be 
preserved and used. Books that the national libraries already have are offered to other 
libraries that can make good use of them. Not only the national but other libraries, have 
made similar endeavours. The latest is Manchester which, so far as the North-West is con- 
cerned shares with Liverpool the functions of a national library. The founders of the 
Manchester Society of Book Collectors propose to bring into being the Friends of the 
Manchester Reference Library, who will promote for it the acquisition of works of literary 
and local value, books and documents of particular interest, obtain photographic reproductions 
of books inaccessible in the original copies, and—what is very important—co-operate with 
other bodies having similar aims. It should have a first rate field in Manchester. 
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Librarianship and Humanism 
By H. R. KLreENEBERGER 


| This article is based on an essay, submitted to the Library Association’s assessors for 
the Prize Essay Competition, 1954, who selected it for honourable mention. The subject 
originally read as follows: The importance of developing interest in the humanities in an 
age of science and technology with special emphasis on the part to be played by libraries.] 


INDUSTRIALIZATION Which since the eighteenth century has radically changed all forms of 
economic life, depends for its maintenance and perpetuation on an apparatus of enormous 
complexity. The words “modern civilization” conjure up the vision of an intransparent 
network of functions, and of special skills required for their performance. Indeed pessimistic 
observers of the contemporary scene have argued that we are now involved in the vicious 
circle of the pursuit of technical achievements for their own sake, and that in the process 
of mechanization we are losing the joys and values, which are the share of more natural 
forms of civilization. But as the industrial revolution has led to an enormous increase in the 
world’s population, we cannot slacken the pace of technical development without lowering 
their standard of living ; moreover the millions in the underdeveloped areas of Asia and 
Africa are clamouring for a share in the advantages of industrialization ; their technical 
backwardness has placed them at the mercy of more highly developed peoples, and condemned 
them not only to poverty, but to the status of racial inferiority which they resent. 

Now the humanist is interested in the perfeétion of human nature rather than in material 
progress ; but even he, if he is logical, cannot be inimical to technology as such, or for that 
matter to an educational system in which technical studies occupy an important position. 
This is not the place to discuss the debt which the humanities owe to the natural sciences ; 
but it is obvious, even to the superficial observer, that philosophy has been profoundly 
affected by the discoveries of physics, that ethics have been modified by the discoveries of 
psychology and anthropology, not to mention the study of history, which has been revolution- 
ized in the nineteenth century by the application to it of the methods of the natural sciences. 
But it is clear that mankind has had to pay a high price for the vast extension of knowledge 
and power which has been achieved during the last two hundred years. When it may take a 
man a life-time of study and application to master only one out of a thousand branches of 
learning, he is not likely to acquire even such superficial knowledge of other branches, as 
would enable him to relate his own Studies to the entire field of research; that is, to 
evaluate his work, to recognize the place which it occupies in the economy of society. 
Specialization will have prevented him from becoming an adult personality. 

The shortcomings of modern educational systems, designed primarily to provide 
technicians and administrators, have been recognized for some time past, and there has been 
much discussion concerning remedies. Characteristic of present-day American educational 
thinking is the report of the Harvard Committee on “‘the objectives of a general education 
in a free society”: it proposed that courses of study in world-literature, philosophy, and 
particularly English composition, should be compulsory for all students before they were 
allowed to specialize! The doyen of German historians, Friedrich Meinecke, reviewing 
the cultural development of his own country, writes: “It often happens . . . that young 
technicians, engineers, and so forth, who have enjoyed an excellent university training as 
specialists, will completely devote themselves to their calling for ten or fifteen years and 
without looking either to the right or left will try only to be first-rate specialists. But then 
in their middle or late thirties, something they have never felt before awakens in them, 
something that was never really brought to their attention in their education—something 
that we could call a suppressed metaphysical desire. Then they rashly seize upon any sort 
of ideas and aétivities, anything that is fashionable at the moment and seems to them important 
for the welfare of individuals—whether it be anti-alcoholism, agricultural reform, eugenics, 
or the occult sciences. The former first-rate specialist changes into a kind of prophet, into 
an enthusiast, perhaps even into a fanatic and mono-maniac. Thus arises the type of man 
who wants to reform the world. Here one sees how a one-sided training of the intellect in 
technical work may lead to a violent reaction of the negleéted irrational impulses of the 
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spirit, but not to a real harmony of critical self-discipline and inner creativeness—rather 
to a new one-sidedness that clutches about wildly and intemperately. In many of the Nazi- 
leaders we believe we can recognize this type. Alfred Rosenberg, for instance, started as a 
technician and then plunged into that wild historico-philosophical complex of ideas which 
he proclaimed to the world in Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts (The myth of the Twentieth 
Century).”* Since the war the emphasis on the so-called Studium Generale at German 
universities is intended to counteract the tendencies, described by Meinecke. And in this 
context the University College of North Staffordshire deserves to be mentioned as a British 
experiment in providing a general education at university level: “It has a four-year course 
leading to the tirst degree. It requires all its undergraduates to begin with a “‘foundation 
year” of broadly cultural studies, and thereatter to read alongside the subjects in which they 
are specializing others complementary to them.’’# 

The study of the humanities as such is not, of course, a remedy for the failings of our 
civilization, particularly as the evils of specialization have left their mark on the humanistic 
branches of knowledge also. To take an extreme example : there are middle-aged Sinologists, 
who, because of the exacting character of their work, have had little time to acquire a knowledge 
of anything other than Sinology. This may be the case with scholars in other fields, which 
seem less remote— French philology, Anglo-Saxon history, or what you will. Moreover 
it is a common complaint against much modern American scholarship that, while its accuracy 
and thoroughness are above reproach, it yet lacks the vitality and human interest, which are 
still to be found in the works of European scholars. The reason for this phenomenon has 
been sought in the tsolation of the American academic world from the common life of 
\merican society. In previous periods of civilized history—as recently as the age of Dr. 
Johnson for instance —there was an educated class with common ideas, which set the standards 
of taste and behaviour for the whole community. Today the various élites of the community, 
such as the intellectuals, the leaders of business and industry, the scientists, the politicians, 
are not in communication with each other, and are, or may be, divorced from the broad 
masses, Whose culture, in turn, has few points of contact with that of the educated classes. 

\ knowledge of history and an understanding of the cultural tradition of the society 
to which we belong, is nevertheless essential for our full development. Our behaviour is 
influenced both by instructions received from our parents and educators and by the behaviour- 
patterns of the people around us, which we imitate. On the more conscious level we learn 
how to deal with the manifold situations that confront us in the course of our lives, from the 
example ot those who have done so before us. Therefore the wider and more intimate our 
knowledge of other people, the better are we able to respond adequately to the challenges 
of living. Through full contact with our fellow-men we come to see ourselves as others see 
us, and thereby acquire social maturity and self-knowledge. And in order to see the political 
and social problems of our time in perspective, we have to know and understand other 
countries and other ages. Historical knowledge is therefore a condition of responsible 
citizenship. 

That provision tor the study of the humanities represents what he calls the “effort of a 
cultural tradition at maintaining continuity,” has been argued at length by Mr. F. R. Leavis, 
with particular reference to the Study of litereature. “Mind implies both consciousness and 
memory, and a literary tradition is both: it is the consciousness and memory of the people, 
or the cultural tradition in which it has developed.” “Without that appreciative habituation 
to the subtleties of language in its most charged and complex uses which the literary-critical 
discipline is, thinking .. . is disabled.”* In other words it is not only collective experience 
at its richest, a collective wisdom, that is to be had through reading literature, but a training 
in thinking and feeling, which in turn is a condition of self-expression. 


To indicate briefly the significance of libraries for the subject under discussion, one 
cannot do better than quote Schopenhauer : libraries alone, he wrote, represent “the sure 
and lasting memory of the human race.”5 It would, of course, be rash to assume that 
Schopenhauer here thought of libraries as more than what the dictionaries customarily define 
them as being —namely collections of books ; for it is in books that the records of past events 
and the cumulated knowledge ot our and all preceding generations are preserved. But we 
know that in order to fulfill their essential purpose as Schopenhauer formulated it, libraries 
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have to be something more than repositories—namely organic systems, where books are 
made accessible to a public by means of catalogues and classification. And even the existence 
of such libraries would ensure only that the community which had access to them, was 
potentially in the possession of the means of conscious, civilized living. But if its members, 
or at any rate those that set the tone in it, chose not to avail themselves of this opportunity, 
they would still be living in an ignorance, which in an age of decline tends to be moral as 
well as intellectual. One need only think of the Alexandrian library, which maintained its 
position in a period of political and economic anarchy, cultural collapse and public corruption.*® 
Nor was it enough for the literary and philosophical texts of Greece and Rome to have 
been preserved in libraries during the so-called Dark Ages ; for they were not often read, 
and when they were read, they were not necessarily understood and appreciated. It is therefore 
necessary for librarians to take more positive measures to put the reading-public into touch 
with library resources. 


The teaching-function of the librarian has, of course, been a frequent subject of discussion ; 
and we have professional colleagues in all countries who consider themselves educators 
because they think they know better than their readers do, what books are good for them. 
H. Becker, who writes to justify what is already current practice on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain? represents tendencies which are not unknown in this country or in America. 
He argues that the modern librarian should move forward from his traditional position of 
impartiality and make it his primary task to promote the circulation of literature that he 
considers improving. However admirable such a policy may sound in principle, when it 
is actually carried out, it involves some form of censorship. Now that is an institution almost 
as old as literature itself ; its effect is to place the reading public under the tutelage of those 
who happen to exercise power in the community ; and it is therefore incompatible with that 
condition of society which the furtherance of humanistic studies was intended to bring about. 
It should be mentioned that, in trying to defend theoretically what everyone knows to be 
only a manifestation of political opportunism, H. Becker provoked a thorough and convincing 
refutation of all his arguments in an article ironically entitled ““The librarian of the future’, 
by Dr. Georg Leyh.* Different examples of that pervasive contemporary phenomenon for 
which J. Huizinga has coined the term “‘politicization of culture”® are to be found nearer 
home. The habit of journalists in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany of making the cultural 
achievements of their fellow-countrymen occasions for national self-congratulation, has 
unfortunately spread to this country during the last decade ; and indulgence in this form 
of boasting reached alarming proportions at the time of the Festival of Britain and the 
Coronation. Nothing could be more destructive of what remains alive in our cultural tradition 
than this exploitation of it for political purposes. And the only cure for those who suffer 
from the nationalist superstition and believe that they can for example claim credit for the 
creative activities of various individuals who may be several centuries removed from them 
in time, is in the wider vision derived from humanistic study : they will find that cultural 
movements transcend frontiers and were inspired by profounder ideas than that of national 
glory. 


On the surface then we seem to be confronted with a dilemma : either a librarian incurs 
the danger of becoming the guardian of a literary mausoleum, or else he pretends to powers 
of directing the borrowers’ choice of reading-matter—presumably as the instrument of 
political vested interests. In aétual practice librarians have here and there proved that there 
are ways to activate the potential cultural force which a library represents without infringing 
the freedom of the reader. Reference has already been made to the policy, more and more 
widely adopted by American universities, of getting science students to take some Arts 
subjects during the first years of their course. This has had certain repercussidns on university 
and college libraries. It was found, as was to be expected, that there was a greatly increased 
demand for the standard works in all Arts subjects, particularly the literary classics, and that 
multiple copies of these had to be provided.1® And it was soon recognized that the cause 
of arousing interest in things cultural, which was the aim of the new syllabus, was best served 
by the provision of an attractive and accessible browsing collection ; as Dixon Weéter, who 
describes this development, has it : “‘Propinquity . . . is a begetter of love, whether tending 
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towards brides or books”. The Lamont Library at Harvard is, in faét, an experiment 
which holds great promise for the future of academic librarianship. We have approximations 
to it in this country : there are students’ union libraries—although they rarely disguise their 
utilitarian character, and are usually no more than a sizable collection of current fiction and 
journalistic material. ‘The segregation of the commonly used literature of the humanities 
from the bulk of the stock in special rooms, as, say, at Manchester University or on the 
second floor of the library of the University of London, serves the needs of Arts students 
in libraries where open access ts not feasible. But what is needed is a library of general culture 
to rescue those books in all fields, which have stood the test of time and become the acknow- 
ledged classics of all ages and nations, from the mass of secondary matter and the commen- 
taries, and house them together with all the most vital literature of our own time. The 
presence of such a collection will perhaps be of the greatest value to colleges of a predom- 
inantly, or wholly, scientific and technical character. Its size will depend on the size of the 
Student-body which it serves. In the case of university libraries, the authorities might well 
consider providing a collection, not so large as to discourage the browsing scientist, but large 
enough to satisfy the needs of an undergraduate in the faculty of Arts. The success of the 
Lamont project should encourage them to do so, 


But American librarians have in many cases assumed a more direct teaching function. 
Not only is it customary for freshmen to receive instruction in the use of the library, and for 
the library-statt to run courses for the more advanced students, which are part of the general 
college curriculum, and cover the bibliographical resources of the various subjects ; but 
it appears that particularly at scientific and technical colleges the academic staff tend to delegate 
to the librarians the task of providing such basic instruction in the humanities as is prescribed 
for all students. Guy R. Lyle writes about the teaching-programs of college-libraries : “At 
Swarthmore College the reference librarian gives lectures to classes in English composition. 
The library groups receiving this instruction are divided according to the students’ major 
subjects—for example, pre-medical, engineering, political science, economics, etc. The 
library lecture is given atter the term papers are assigned and is based on the sources which 
will produce material for these papers. Because of this plan, no two lectures are ever the 
same and the instruction is fitted to the individual student’s need.”!* But this is perhaps 
an extreme example of a library’s possible contribution to education ; and as work of this 
kind transcends the primary purpose of librarianship, it should not be undertaken rashly, 
lest it interfere with the adequate performance of normal bibliothecal tasks, which usually 
call tor all the Statt-time that a library has at its disposal. But this may be the place to mention 
that, although there is a need for more science-graduates in librarianship to-day, it is clear 
that the humanist, however specialized, is more truly wedded to literature, than, say, the 
engineer, the doctor, or the physicist, for whom books are tools which they use to equip 
themselves for a specific practical activity. But for the humanist books are both a means 
and an end. And if it is found that there is only one science-graduate for every hundred 
arts-graduates that seek entry into our profession, the reason is not merely to be sought in 
the fact that scientists can draw higher salaries elsewhere. The great librarians of former 
ages have arisen from among students of the humanities, and it is likely that this is going 
to remain so in future—and desirable too, if libraries are to realize their cultural potential. 
An inspired sketch of an educational ideal for librarians, purely humanistic in character, 
has recently been provided by Dr. Georg Leyh, to whose controversy with H. Becker I 
had occasion to refer earlier, in an address, which he delivered to the Association of Swedish 
Research Libraries on May 30, 1949.13 In its expanded form! it should remain a definitive 
work in this field for a long time. 


‘The quantity and quality of the people engaged in humanistic Studies at university 
level, or, outside the universities, with the Workers’ Educational Association, the University 
Tutorial Classes, and similar bodies, will to some extent depend on the value attached to 
such studies by the mass of the population. And in so far as the mass of the population 
can be influenced in this by libraries at all, it will be a task for the public libraries. They, 
after all, were originally instituted for the sake of a diffusion of culture among the 
masses. In fact the social reformers of the Victorian era believed that they could automatically 
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raise the intellectual level of the working-class by spreading the ability to read and the supply 
of free reading-matter. The public libraries were to complement the system of compulsory 
education, which was bestowing universal literacy on the nations of Northern Europe and 
North America for the first time in their history. But we know to-day that at any rate the 
particular cultural hopes which the promoters of these movements entertained about them, 
have not been fully realized. Reading as such cannot be equated with the acquisition of 
culture, and the bulk of published creative writing is below the level of art. Readers of immature 
taste and judgment prefer books which make no demand on intellect and conscience, but allow 
them to enjoy vicariously, in their imagination, the excitements and emotional gratifications 
which are lacking in their own lives. On the other hand a policy of selection which seeks to 
exclude books of no literary value, will drive from the library many readers who might 
otherwise have been influenced ; moreover such a policy would tend to favour mediocre 
literature : that is, writings of good intentions which are, however, unrealized because the 
aesthetic means are inadequate. For we know from the history of literary criticism that the 
literature of all periods has generally been misjudged by contemporary opinion; the new 
and original has not been recognized because it did not express itself in the conventional 
forms which are taken for the authenticating marks of art; and much that was merely 
imitative in theme and style and therefore dead, was nevertheless acclaimed as great because it 
met the needs of a taste, conditioned by the fashions of the period. There is no reason to 
believe that we librarians to-day would make better judges of literature than the critics of 
previous ages. 

Nevertheless it is fairly easy to recognize a type of cheap fiction which is manufactured 
in cold blood, according to certain mechanical patterns, for the commercial exploitation of 
the mental and moral inadequacies of readers. By excluding books in this category, which 
at present take up much space on the shelves, and a considerable proportion of the book-fund 
of public libraries, we should have taken a major step towards making their collections better 
and more wholesome—especially if we used the money thus saved to keep books clean and 
well-bound. For the shabby stock now commonly found in so many urban libraries is a real 
obstacle to the public. The originators of the Lamont Library at Harvard revealed their 
psyschological understanding when they insisted on the highest standards of material perfection 
in both books and building. And if public libraries are to have a function among the 
industrial and business classes, analogous to that of the Lamont Library among the students 
at Harvard, it will be necessary to attain beauty and modernity in architecture, interior decora- 
tion and furniture. Further real economies can be achieved by standardizing methods, and 
thus freeing resources for carrying out improvements. But the impetus to such a movement, 
as well as the funds necessary for bringing it to fruition, may well come from the introduction 
of State-grants to public libraries, which is increasingly being sought by progressive librarians 
in this country. In Denmark where such a system has operated with remarkable results, the 
State not only provides regular annual grants, but in addition makes available lump sums to 
individual libraries for the purpose of modernization where and when necessary.'® 

This is not to belittle the value of extension activities in helping to make the library 
a factor in the cultural life of the community—particularly when these activities have a literary 
character and are therefore strictly relevant to the sphere of interest of the library : poetry 
and play-reading, book-discussion. Such work is however of secondary importance, and 
there is infinite scope for the application of a librarian’s intelligence and energy in the 
perfecting of the bibliothecal services which he runs. For the best way in which the public 
library can avoid the great danger which, as has been noted earlier, was a constant threat 
to the cultural effectiveness of libraries, namely that of becoming a dead repository, is by 
being well-stocked, well-housed and well-organized. It is any case not exposed to this danger 
in the same degree as the academic or national library, which cannot be surveyed and used 
without complex bibliographical aids. Nor is there any need to make utopian schemes for 
libraries as centres of missionary enterprise ; this would neither correspond to any social 
reality, nor do justice to the intrinsic value and purpose of librarianship. But, as we have seen, 
it is in an intelligent pursuit of their immediate, recognised duties, which are to preserve 
books and make them available, that libraries will best assist such cultural developments 
as we think are required. 
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Popular Verbosity 


By A. R. 


i 
Ir has been said of Dickens he never used one word if he could make ten do. Apart from 
plots, incidents, ideas or characters the man’s prodigality of words is amazing. One can 
imagine his death at the early age of fifty-eight to be from exhaustion both of mind and body 
as result of turning out a succession of novels each three or four times as long as modern 
ones. 

Yet Dickens was enormously popular, perhaps result of his wordiness, for it seems 
to the taste of most Britons, maybe more then than now. 

Because Dickens was no more verbally torrential than most authors of his century. 
It was the era of threedecker novels, massive turgid volumes whose mere appearance makes 
one shudder. A few survive, notably those of George Eliot, whose reputation seems largely 
built upon writing at inordinate length. 

Earlier Walter Scott expanded minutiae of Scottish folklore and history into big volumes. 
The process began in the eighteenth century, rose to its crest in the nineteenth and sub- 
sided at the end, when the single volume established itself. 

Not that the long novel is dead. Too far from it. There is noticeable connection between 
exuberant prosperous countries and the wordiness of their authors. This explains the 
prolificity of English nineteenth century literature, as it does that of U.S.A. 

Also a big novel seems necessary to set the seal of success on a writer. Those who 
produce short works, no matter how many or often or of what high quality, remain suspect 
by the reading public as being inferior or second-rate. Critics are apt to support this view. 

Typical example is Arnold Bennett. His short novels were good, his stories of the 
Potteries fine in a genre which is always welcome, that of a man portraying a community 
which he knows intimately. None of these raised him to classical standards. To attain that 
he wrote the Old Wives Tale. 

Bennett admits the method is easy. It is the Proustian style. One spends five pages 
putting a man over the doorstep, ten getting him through the hall, twenty to place him in 
the drawing-room, and so on infinitum. 

Such is not complimentary to readers. It presumes we are children or nitwits, needing 
every detail explained patiently to us as by a schoolteacher. Whereas writers of studied 
brevity leave much to our imagination and intelligence. They take it we know something 
of the world and its ways, needing only from them new light on fresh situations. 


ii 
Who said, when taxed with writing too long a book ? I wrote it in a hurry. I had no 
time to write a short one. 


—_ 
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The Life of David Hume 


E. C. MOSSNER, Professor of Literature, University of Texas. This definitive 
biography of the great Scottish philosopher, historian, and man of letters, by the 
author of The Forgotten Hume, is the product of nearly twenty years of research ; it 
contains much new material and should prove indispensable to all who are interested 
in David Hume, the man or the writer, in Scottish domestic history, or in eighteenth- 
century European literature. Two full colour and 18 black and white half-tone 
illustrations. just published 42s 


The Problem of the Picts 


edited by F, T. WAINWRIGHT, Head of the Department of History, University 
College, Dundee. This is the first book in a new series, Studies in History and Arch- 
aeology. The several chapters are by recognised experts, including the editor himself, 
on the Picts : who they were, where they came from, where they settled, how they 
lived, what language they spoke, and what finally became of them. The work is 
conceived as a whole, bringing together the knowledge of the historian, archaeologist, 
and philologist to bear on a problem impossible to solve by any single branch of 
learning. Twelve pages of half tones, line maps, line drawings and two-colour endpaper 
maps. Studies in History and Archaeology Spring 2\s 


The History of the Salvation Army 
VOLUME 3 


Col. ROBERT SANDALL. This volume covers the beginning and development of 
the social reform and welfare work of the Salvation Army—from the time when a few 
devoted workers took into their own homes men and women who desired to reform, 
until the present, when institutions, agencies, and schools number over two thousand 
and are to be found in all parts of the world. The whole story is one that cannot help 
but hold the attention of any reader with a social conscience. Illustrated with line 
drawings. Autumn 15s 


Beverley Nichols’ Cat Book 


‘** Anything feline on four legs,” says Beverley Nichols, * goes straight to my heart.” 
The cats in these pages (some thirty of the pick of the world’s most beautiful cat 
photographs are included) are sure to go to anyone’s heart unless he be a cat-phobe 
and a brute into the bargain. Each photograph is described and commented upon as 
only the author can describe and comment. This is a book for all cat-lovers and all 
Beverley Nichols enthusiasts, of which there are probably an equal number. 
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There is great truth in this. It is a duty of authors to cut superfluities both of thought 
and words from their books before printing. Results would be revolutionary. The quantity 
of literature would be vastly less ; the quality immeasurably finer. 

We should repeat Ben Jonson’s lines 

“In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be”. 

Modern argument is that only at length can psychological intricacies of characters’ 
minds be exposed. Herein novelists are being more than usually fanciful. We know little 
of anyone’s mental subtleties. All we can do is examine external actions and words to deduce 
cerebral processes which went before them. There is supreme scope for writers to make 
visible and audible features of their puppets so real that we feel aware of secret thoughts and 
emotions inspiring overt movements and utterances. 

Not for psychology but to get effect some practitioners of verbosity are humorists, 
Mark Twain and P. G. Wodehouse being outstanding examples. It seems a weak and often 
is a tedious method of getting laughs ; may dangerously lead to yawns. A curious antithesis 
is set up; that humor may be opposite of wit: the latter dependent on brevity for results, 

Journalism used to be notorious for its journalese. Paper scarcity has so cut newspapers 
that the present day journalist has to be brief. So we are spared two-column leaders of editorial 
Johnsonese, to everyone’s advantage. Also it rid us of the protracted serial story. 

ill 

Readers of unabridged Shakespeare know how rhetorical, plainly longwinded he can be. 
Stage versions are usually much cut, to the benefit of audiences. Elizabethan playgoers 
loved flamboyancy there as they did everywhere else. They equated grandeur with bigness 
and eloquence with rhodomontade. 

Fortunately the best Restoration and eighteenth century dramatists were wits, so kept 
their comedies short. Victorians reverted to expansiveness, but recent taste has forced play- 
wrights to shorten and point their dialog. 

All except Bernard Shaw, who became more wordy as he grew older. That is explained 
by remembering he was not really a playwright but a discontented Irishman. Like all Irish 
with grievances he grumbled aloud and at large to the world for not being as himself. 

Nineteenth century was the age of preachers and their secular cousins, orators. Both 
thought a sermon or speech short if it lasted two hours, could easily go on for three, while 
one hour was self-sacrifice. So we hear of them as great preachers and speakers. They were ; 
great holders-forth ““With words of learned length and thunderous sound.” 

Nowadays we demand short simple sermons and speeches, as we do advocates’ addresses 
to juries. Consequently no preacher, politician or lawyer gets designated great by virtue 
of verbiage or continuingness. 

This craze for length seems to be transferred to the kinema. We hear of films lasting 
three hours and more. What patient creatures kinema patrons are. They may develop healthy 
tastes for conciseness and definition, then film magnates will have to cut their dropsical 
reels to reasonable length. 

One may ask if poets are to be denied recognition till they write epics, or composers 
compelled to produce symphonies ? Each gives us pleasure with sonnets and lyrics, songs 
and dances. For in all arts exquisiteness of form, delicacy, tenderness and the appeal of sheer 
beauty should be accepted as superior to size. 


The Eliminating Economy (concluded) 
By G. A. Carrer (Borough Librarian, Warrington) 


The idea that the public library service should be exclusively educational undoubtedly 
has its attractions. After all, librarians are trained to do much more than issue popular fiction, 
and after Studying techniqués, methods and one or two academic subjects for anything from 
five to eight years in order to obtain a Diploma in Librarianship, it is hardly surprising that 
many young librarians should be hurt when most people think that all a librarian has to do is 
to stand behind a lending library counter and stamp books. Then, too, one cannot resist a 
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feeling of envy when one reads so constantly in the newspapers how much importance is 
attached by politicians and the world at large to education. One sees magnificent new schools 
in the course of erection everywhere and even popular-newspaper editors occasionally pen 
an editorial in favour of better salaries for school-teachers. Above all, of course, to eliminate 
one section or another of the community from our libraries would be one method of 
economising. 

Philosophers and educationists have been quoted at length in order that a new philosophy 
of librarianship can be formulated to enable education- and economy-minded librarians to 
run their libraries with a clear conscience for serious purposes only. 

But can the pronouncement of any philosopher, educationist or librarian be really valid 
in this way 7 Surely the only mandate any local authority has to organise a library service is 
contained in the various Acts of Parliament relating to public libraries ? They tell us precisely 
what may be done, and some of them even tell us why it should be done. Until new legislation 
is brought into being, therefore, any half-baked philosophy based upon the elimination of 
sections of the population in order to effect economies is not only a waste of time, but appears 
to me to be without any sound foundation in law. 

The first public libraries in Great Britain were established under the Museums A&ct of 1845 
which began: “Whereas it is expedient to promote the Establishment and Extension of 
Museums of Art and Science in large towns, for the Instruction and Amusement of the In- 
habitants thereof.”” And the first Public Libraries Act of 1850 began: ‘‘Whereas it is ex- 
pedient to promote the Establishment and Extension of Public Libraries, and to give greater 
Facilities than now exist for establishing and extending Public Museums of Art and Science 
in Municipal Boroughs, for the Instruction and Recreation of the People.” Notice carefully 
those phrases “for the Instruction and Amusement of the Inhabitants thereof” and “for the 
Instruction and Recreation of the People,” for they are the mandate by which the present 
public library service has been developed. There was clear recognition a century ago that it 
was as necessary to provide reading facilities for recreation and amusement as for instruction 
and education. Since then public libraries have tried to provide a service based upon this wide 
foundation, and I suggest that they should continue to do so. 

The fact that so many people desire to read for recreation or amusement should be wel- 
comed and encouraged, for although some concern has been expressed recently about the 
increasing tendency of fiction to be unpleasant and even pornographic, fiction reading con- 
tinues to be the most harmless of pastimes. Similarly, those people who take the trouble to 
read book reviews are surely the section of the reading public to be most encouraged, for they 
are attempting to be selective and critical in their approach to reading. The faét that they should 
now turn to public libraries is again something to be applauded, for, like everyone else in the 
community, they help to pay for public libraries. 

Of course, public libraries have a much more serious aspect and only the best provision 
both of books, building and staff, will do, but the aim of all concerned with public libraries 
should not be to eliminate and economise, but to encourage and expand. There is Still plenty 
of room for financial expansion and our services should continue to be based upon the only 


mandate we possess. 


of young to old is changing year by year. 


Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENsER 

One of the major problems confronting the 
Government at present, and likely to cause 
increasing concern to future Governments, is 
that of the effect of changes in the age structure 
of our population. The expectation of life in 
this country is increasing to such a degree 
that 60 years of age is becoming only middle- 
aged and not, as in the past, old-age. When 
this fact is related to another fact —diminishing 
size of tamilies—it is obvious that the ratio 


So much so that for economic reasons alone, 
this country cannot permit the wholesale 
retirement of men and women Still fully 
capable of coatributing for several years hence 
their valuable experience in productive or 
administrative spheres. More and more is it 
becoming illogical to retire such people at 
an arbitrary age of 60 or 65 without taking 
into account the needs of the country and the 
individual capabilities of each particular person. 

In 1952 the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service set up a National Advisory Committee 
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THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


acclaims 
THE SCARLET CITY 


By Hella S. Haasse 
‘The Novel of the week’ 


[' is notoriously blessed to expect nothing ; it is the only prelude to a pure, 
uncovenanted thrill. Perhaps ‘** The Scarlet City,” by Hella S. Haasse 
(McGraw-Hill ; 12s. 6d.), would have seemed less remarkable if I had felt just 
slightly hopefully of it a priori. Whereas, in fact, a historical novel of that name, 
about, or leading up to, the sack of Rome in 1527, by an unknown, outlandish- 
sounding author (though that was ignorance ; the writer is no worse than Dutch, 
and, it would seem, far from obscure), struck me as the quintessence of the off- 
putting. Who could have guessed that the reality had such distinction and inward- 
ness ? It is not one of the big sensations in its class—not a vast canvas like ** The 
World Is Not Enough,” nor even a dramatic pageant like ** The Forerunner.” But 
it is all imagination and intelligence ; all about persons, and the human spirit. 

And just on that account, it is impossible to summarise. One can hardly say it 
has a plot. A world is breaking up—the gay, glowing, irresponsible, amoral world 
of Renaissance Italy. Most of the great in every sphere, statesmen, philosophers 
and artists, have already vanished. In Rome and Florence, though the external 
picture is the same, all is decay and chill. ** Repent, the hour of divine judgment is 
approaching, do penance, great disasters will befall you *’—Savonarola preached that 
thirty years ago, and before long the woeful crowds packing the churches are to see 
it happen. This is a setting for experience—but not for doing, which is disabled in 
advance. And most completely, indeed typically, in the central figure. He is a living 
symbol of retribution: because his name is Borgia, because he grew up with 
Cesare’s bastards, and was a little duke, and became nobody and nothing. From 
boyhood, he has been weighed down with guilt, inferiority and self-importance— 
constantly searching for a pattern, for an aim in life, and always choked off by the 
riddle of his parentage. /s he a son of Cesare? . . . is he twice Borgia, an * incurable 
disease"? . . . is he the bastard of a lackey ? Till he finds out for sure, he can be 
nothing. And he never will. . . 

His two companion figures are the squalid dung-cock Aretino, and the sad, 
gorgeous courtesan Tullia d’Aragana. Then there are the two public servants, 
Machiavelli and Guiccardini, helplessly corresponding to the crack of doom: and 
lastly the two noble spirits Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. These two have 
even less connection with the story, if there is a story ; unlike the politicians, they 
have not even met ; yet they are just as unmistakably a pair. 

And they have all such depth of life. The sketch of Michael Angelo, who does 
nothing at all, and to whom nothing happens, is a true experience. And Giovanni 
Borgia’s narrative includes a wonderful, wholly convincing, enigmatic portrait of 
Lucrezia in her last years—and then the nightmare sack of Rome. 


Other reviews include : 
Times Literary Supplement : (Giovanni) is a cultivated, intelligent observer, and 
his story, excellently translated, is a moving one. 


The Star:...shows scholarship and contains fascinating imaginative pen 
pictures of people like Machiavelli, and Giovanni Borgia. 
Pretoria News :... atmosphere remains in the mind after the book is finished 


and that in itself, is something of an achievement. 


THE SCARLET CITY 300 PAGES 8} x 53 INCHES 12s. 6D. 


McGRAW-HILL LONDON 
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to investigate this problem and to make 
specific proposals thereon for action. The 
Government accepted the findings of this 
Committee’s Report (Command 8963). Part 
IV of this Report concerns engagement and 
retirement policy and recommends that, in 
general, before retiring the test should be 
whether or not such a person can Still give 
effective service, either in their normal work 
or on any alternative work which their 
employers can make available. If so, such a 
person should be given the opportunity 
without regard fo age to continue at work if 
they so wish. 


I suggest that this recommendation is well 
worth serious study whether one is employed 
as a librarian by a local authority or not. The 
implications of the recommendation are patent 
enough but the results emanating from the 
introduction of such a policy should give all 
of us plenty of food for thought. 


Even now the competition for senior 
posts in librarianship is quite tough whilst 
that for the highest posts is really fierce. If 
the present policy of retirement at the age of 
60 or 65 years is superseded, by the test of 
capacity and not age, then competition must 
become even fiercer. Even today there are 
not sufficient highly graded posts to absorb 
the professionally trained and competent 
librarians awaiting advancement. 


Yet, this social and economic problem 
remains and must become more acute as the 
years proceed. Already the Government are 
acting in the Civil Service since therein age 
limits on recruitment to many spheres of 
permanent employment have been raised (up 
to 60 years of age in certain cases) and a fixed 
retiring age has been abandoned. 


The Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1953, moves in the same direétion as 
under this Act, as inducements now are 
offered for older employees to remain in 
employment. 


In this problem hopes of professional 
advancement by up-and-coming librarians are 
gravely affected yet, from the wider viewpoint 
of national needs, our country cannot afford 
to retire compulsorily men and women 
merely because they have reached a certain 
age. If the health and faculties of such people 
remain unimpaired by age this country 
cannot afford to discard their maturity and 
wealth of experience. 
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Yet, how are we to square the aspirations 
of the young with the proved abilities of the 
not so young ? 

Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 

By D. MACKENZIE 
LookING through a wide selection of regularly 
published library magazines and_ bulletins is 
an interesting pastime, but the compilation of 
a commentary on them is by no means as 
simple as might at first appear. To begin 
with, most of these publications are aimed at 
so wide a public, and book buying policies 
are so varied, that I think the contents mut 
be accepted without comment. This removes 
what would be the most fruitful ground for 
discussion, leaving only arrangement, format 
and appearance. 

Being aimed at a wide public means that an 
attractive appearance is a factor of considerable 
importance in achieving as wide a circulation 
as possible. The printed lists score here of 
course, but some very creditable examples of 
duplicated work from STOCKPORT and 
EDMONTON show that good results are 
possible from this process. The produéts of 
the newer offset-litho machines are generally 
easier to read, though where a small typeface 
is used there is often some difficulty in main- 
taining an even inking. There seems to be 
an almost complete lack of agreement in the 
library profession on Standards of printing. 
My own choice from those before me 1s 
KENT’S New Books. The text is clear and 
easy to read, and the cover a simple typeset 
one. If an illustrated cover is preferred, and 
it may well prove more attractive to the reader, 
DERBYSHIRE and ST. PANCRAS both 
present an excellent example. 

Format is to a large degree dependent on 
the amount of material to be included. The 
simple folder is most popular for the monthly 
lists and serves the purpose admirably. The 
exceptions to this are the more discursive 
publications, the true magazines, and the 
LEEDS Book Guide which carries extremely 
long annotation. Those lists which are issued 
at longer intervals, usually quarterly, cannot 
be contained within a small compass and 
assume a more bookish appearance. Looking 
at examples of these two, monthly and quarterly, 
I find myself attracted by the longer lists a 
they provide so wide a choice. 

Surprisingly few lists offer any annotation, 
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The MAYBURY method means 
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at no cost to you! 


MAYBURY MODERN BINDING entirely dis- 
penses with sewing. Instead, an extremely 
powerful, flexible adhesive is used. 

The result is a strong, hard-wearing book 
that is free from undue stiffness, opening 
‘flat’ and giving more than normal service. 

The Maybury process is most economical. 


\ MAYBURY unsewn binding 


Remploy Limited, sooxsinDING AND PRINTING GROUP, 
DEPT. L W-5, BOROUGH MILLS, NEILD STREET, OLDHAM, LANCS. 


On an average, it means that the Library 
gets seven Cr. 8vo. Maybury Bindings as 
against six of the Sewn type per £ of 
expenditure. 

A folder containing full details will be sent 
on request. Sample books in Maybury Bind- 
ings are also available without obligation. 
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but where used they are, with the exception 
otf those in the Leeds Book Guide, quite 
short. In spite of a professional attraction to 
the long annotation, | doubt whether they 
would be appreciated by the majority of 
readers, and the short note, which incidentally 
allows more books to be listed, is probably 
as useful. 

Method of arrangement stretches from the 
classified, through main class groupings to 
select groups, with or without exotic headings 
and, in one case, dictionary arrangement. The 
last seems to be unsuitable for short lists which 
have no space for references of any kind. 
Both arbitrary groupings and classified arrange- 
ment have their advantages but the longer 
lists are likely to prove more useful if in 
classified order. 

There are few magazines carrying advertise- 
ments and where used they are generally kept 
within reasonable bounds. Among the 
advertisements inserted in these journals is 
usually one for the local bookshop. In this 
respect ST. PANCRAS is exceptionally for- 
tunate for, of the 18 quarter-page advertise- 
ments in the Jowrna/, no less than 16 are 
connected with books. 


Memorabilia 


| HAVE been watching a child of two and a 
half absorbed in a “*Mr. Noddy” book which 
was given her on her second birthday. It 
had been loved daily with an intensity which 
had made it trom the library point of view a 
dead loss ; its covers had gone and if it had 
a title-page, that too. The child sat rapt, 
reading it aloud page by page and turning 
the pages at the exact word. Yet she could 
not read a single word. 

When therefore I read that Brentford, as 
an experiment for six months, is not to charge 
fines on the overdue books issued to children 
under nine, | am intrigued by the reason 
alleged in the paragraph reporting it: “Many 
of the children become so engrossed in their 
most popular authors that the time limit 
expires before the book has been read.” 
There seems something awry in the statement. 
Surely it is because the book has been (a) read 
and forgotten or (/) is read over and over 
again like Mr. Noddy before me. And how 
will the freedom from fines induce a youngster 
to return a book more quickly, which I have 
always thought to be the justification of fines ? 
The effect would I feel be the exact opposite. 
Have libraries a right to let anyone, child or 


adult, continue in the belief that public 
property is personal property and the rights 
of others may be disregarded ? Is it really 
an advantage to the child especially in these 
days of extravagant pocket money ? 

The other possible reason is more difticult 
to meet. Very little children have a Strong 
possessive sense; they do not readily shar 
toys or anything else; social generosity has 
yet to be learned. It may be of disciplinary 
value to lend from the children’s library a 
picture story-book—say Peter Rabbit- and 
snatch it away as soon as the little one 
has grown to love it but it is a cruel process 
for tinies. Their ardour accounts for the fact 
that the highest casualties and greatest book 
expense of the children’s library are in such 
books. Does it not come to this? Either 
such books should not be \ent, or, if they are, 
only to parents or other sponsors—in the 
child’s name of course ; I would not deprive 
the parent of his own book when getting 
one for his child—-who will be responsible 
for their care and punctual return. Then, 
should we not press on parents the real duty 
of buying for the little child the book which 
has been read to him and has become part 
of his life > Who says, in these days of ample 
wages, prolific and expensive smoking, T.V. 
and other luxuries, that the average parent 
cannot afford this ? 

I should be glad to know where | am wrong? 
A Lerrer has been received from the Town 
Clerk of Islington on behalf of his Council 
concerning two articles which have appeared 
in THe Lisrary Worip. The first was 
“Hastings, 1954” and the second was “Spot- 
light,” published in Ogtober and November, 
1954, respectively. 

In the first of these articles it is alleged that 
the Council had “threatened their Deputy 
that if he did not apply for the post (of Chie! 
Librarian) it would be offered to the Chiet 
Assistant”; and in the second of which they 
were accused of “threatening an officer that if 
he did not apply for the blacklisted post a 
junior officer would be appointed over him.” 

The Town Clerk has been instructed to state 
that there is no truth whatever in either of these 
allegations, either in relation to the Council a 
a whole or in relation to any individual member 
or officer. 

THe Liprary in consequence of the 
‘Town Clerk’s remarks, is happy to withdraw 
the allegations unreservedly. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY PUBLICATIONS 


SPANISH SCHOOL The National Gallery Plates, supplementing the text 

catalogues, published according to Schools of Painting, 

constitute a unique enterprise in the history of 

; museum publications. They will eventually form a 

complete pictorial record of all paintings in our 

National Collection, and are indispensable books of 
visual reference for every library. 


For volumes available to date, send for illustrated 
prospectus to : 


Publications Dept. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


52 black and white and 4 LONDON Ww c 2 
-olour plates /6” /2”° 4 
‘ * or Sole Distributors : THE SOHO GALLERY LTD. 
35/- net 18 Soho Square, London, W.1 


HOL?T-JACKSON K E M P’S 


BOOK COMPANY | DIRECTORY 


LIMITED Britain’s leading 
reference book for 
MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
PROFESSIONAL AND 


BUSINESS HOUSES 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


FREE Commercial Information 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS | Service to Subscribers 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
i Generous discount to Trade 
LANCS. and Libraries 


Order to-day, £5-0-0 
London Showroom at 13 Britron Street, 


CLERKENWELL Roan, E.C.1 KEMP’S DIRECTORY 
} Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 | Dept. L.W.S. 
| | 299,301, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. |. 
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Notes 


A.A.L. REVISION SCHOOL, 
WANSPFELL COLLEGE 

Tue G.L.D. of A.A.L. is arranging a residential 
Revision Course to cover Group C (Organ- 
isation and Administration) of the Registration 
examination at Wansfell College, Theydon 
Bois, Essex. The course will run from 
Wednesday evening, 30th March to Sunday 
afternoon, 3rd April. Further details may be 
obtained from P. D. Pocklington, A.L.A., 
Hon. Education Secretary, G.L.D., A.A.L., 
Central Library, Duke Street, Chelmsford, 
Essex. Under the Post Entry Training Scheme, 
local government students should be able to 
claim leave of absence with pay and the fees 
for the course from their authorities. 
BRANCH WEEKEND CONFERENCE AT MARGATE 
THe Annual Weekend Conference of the 
London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association, will be held at Margate 
from May 6th to 8th, 1955. Particulars, 
together with forms of application may be 
obtained from 

kK. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A., 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, 

London and Home Counties Branch, L.A., 

Central Library, 

Eastbourne. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Cotuinson (R. L. W.) Modern Storage 
Equipment and Methods for Special Materials 
in Libraries. Published by the author. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Collinson has produced a handbook full of 
details concerning the arrangement of non-book 
items such as maps, microtilm, archives, illustrations 
and which will be found very useful by libraries both 
large and small. This work has been published in 
conneétion with the exhibition on the subje&t of 
Storage Equipment and Methods held by the Library 
\ssociation in January, 1955. 
Orrervik (G.), MOHLENBROCK 

ANDERSSON (I.) Libraries and Archives in 
Sweden. Translated by Richard Cox. Map, 
illus. The Swedish Institure, Stockholm. 

\ well illustrated and concise account of the 


University, Research and Public libraries in Sweden. 
The Introduétion gives a brief survey of the growth 


(S.) and 


and development of the library movement from the 
earliest colleétions of books in the church and monas- 
teric libraries, the largest being the colleétion attached 
to the cathedral at Skara at the end of the twelfth 
century. The first part of the work, Libraries in Sweden, 
deals with all aspeéts of libraries today, including 
descriptions of buildings and stock, methods of training 
Staff, co-operation between libraries, and the specialized 
divisions of the library service. The second part, 

irchives in Sweden, covers the organization of the 
public and private records in the country. The Appendix 
lists a selection of National Bibliographies, and some 
recent publications on Swedish matters. The whole 
forms a valuable addition to the history and admini- 
Stration of the public library system. 


GENERAL 


BricGs (A.) Victorian People. Some reassess- 
ments of people, institutions, ideas and 
events, 1851-1867. Frontis., illus. Odhams 
Press. 18s. net. 

Through a Study of the lives and works of some 
of the interesting personalities of the times, Mr. Briggs 
makes an important contribution to the social, economic 
and political history of Victorian England, from the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 to the Second Reform Bill 
of 1867. Among the many persons seleéted by the 
author to illustrate his theme, are Paxton, the builder 
of the Crystal Palace, Samuel Smiles, the Quaker 
John Bright and Disraeli. Discussions on the growing 
trade unions, 
Commons add to this account of the late nineteenth 
century in England. The author intends to follow this 
volume with a Study of Viétorian Cities. 


CuLkIN (G.) The English Reformation. Pater- 
noster Publications. 6s. Od. net. 

The Foreword to this small but useful book has 
been written by the Rt. Rev. John Heenan, Bishop 
of Leeds, who Stresses the need for a clear and simple 
version of the religious changes that occurred during 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century. Some of 
this work has appeared in the Catholic Gazette, and 
here the whole story is presented complete with 
suggestions for further reading and notes on source 
material. 


Minney (R. J.) Viscount Southwood. Col.’ 


frontis., illus. Odhams Press. {1 5s. net. 
Here is a biography which every reader will 
appreciate, more especially those conneéted with the 
newspaper world. The author emphasises the quiet 
personality, charm and remarkable accomplishments 
of this outstanding man, who, from humble beginnings 
became one of the most prominent newspaper men 
of the day. He was equally well known for the great 
part he played in many charitable —— being 
for seven years the Chairman of the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital for Sick Children. An entertaining 
and interesting Story of a brilliant career. 


Poruam (F.$ 
in Yorkshire. 
8s. 6d. net. 


».) Edit. A History of Christianity 
Religious Education Press. 
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Each chapter has been written by an authority, 
and the theme of the whole work is the growth and 
development of the Christian Church in Yorkshire, 
showing the part played by the county in the religious 
history of England. Although the book is primarily 
intended as a companion volume to the West Riding 
Agreed Syllabus, for the use of teachers, it will be of 
value to general readers interested in the history of 
Yorkshire and to those wishing to learn something 
of the rise of Christianity in Britain. 


PuppeTRY YEAR Book, 1955. Edited by Eric 
Bramall. The Official Publication of the 
British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild. 
Frontis., illus. Carwal Ltd. 5s. Od. net. 

This is the first appearance of a Year Book devoted 

w Puppetry, a suject, which owing to the influence 
f television, is rapidly gaining in popularity. The 

book contains several articles by experts, including 

the making of Puppets, the use of Puppetry for 
educational purposes, and useful information about the 

British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, which has 

been in existence since 1925. A short bibliography 

ind professional directory adds to the value of the 
book as a work of reference. 


RerrMAN (F.) Insanity, art and culture. 
Frontis., illus. Wright & Sons, Ltd. 12s 6d. 
net. 

Dr. Reitman presents a study, from the cultural 
point of view, of the artistic ability and work of the 
mentally sick, and discusses such problems as the 
varying Standards of abnormality, and the effeéts of 
cultural differences on the work of the insane. The 
illustrations have been taken from the author’s colleétion 
of psychotic paintings from various parts of the world. 
The book is written not only for the psychiatrist, but 
for the interested general reader. 


WearmoutH (R. F.) Methodism and the 
struggle of the Working classes, 1850-1900. 
Backus. {1 1s. net. 


Dr. Wearmouth gives an interesting account of 
the development of Methodism, and its effeéts on the 
movements of the working classes in Viétorian England 
towards better social Standards. This book is a con- 
tinuation of the author’s two previous studies of the 
subje&t, and contains much useful information for the 
tudent of history regarding the great influence exerted 
by Methodism, and includes an extensive bibliography. 


Wess (R. K.) The British Working Class 
Reader. 1790-1848. Literacy and Social 
Tension. Allen & Unwin. 18s. net. 

\s the title implies, this book treats of the rise 
in literacy among the working classes in England, 
during and immediately after the period of the French 
Revolution. The author examines and analyses the 
work of many individuals concerned in the attempt 
‘o deal with this problem, including Harriet Martineau, 
Charles Knight and the two Chambers, and provides 
the first detailed account of the work of the Society 
tor the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge The work 
‘the result of two years’ research, and includes a list 
t sources used. 


JUNIOR 


Bowen (B.) Bill takes the helm. Frontis. 
Burke. 8s. 6d. net. 

A novel for the older child, especially those with 

a taste for the sea. The Story tells how fifteen years 

old Bill from Long Island, takes his young sister to 

live with his grandmother in a Yorkshire fishing 

village, and how he overcomes all the difficulties 

of being a “foreigner’’ in his new home. The authentic 

background gives a clear pi€ture of the wild, storm- 
battered Yorkshire coast. 


KinG (W.) Pipe-line of Power. A Graphic 
History of the Jews. Illus. Religious 
Education Press. 4s. Od. net. 

The author, a master in a Secondary Modern 
School, has devised an original method to aid children 
to grasp the basic essentials of Biblical history. Each 
chapter is provided with simple exercises to arouse 
the child’s interest. The book should prove helpful 
to all parents and teachers concerned with Religious 
Instruétion, at home or in school. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Penviesury (J. D. S.) A Handbook to the 
Palace of Minos, Knossos, with its depen- 
dencies. Foreword by Sr Arthur Evans, 
Introduction by S/r John Myers and Sir 
John Forsdyke. Frontis., illus. Parrish. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The late John Pendlebury was Curator of the 
Site from 1929 to 1934, and this new edition of his 
famous Handbook serves as a memorial to his valuable 
work in Crete. The Introduétion gives a brief account 
of the historical background to the Minoan civilization, 
and the guide shows the growth of the Palace from its 
earliest foundations to the magnificent struéture of 
1500 B.C. The excavation of this Palace, by Sir Arthur 
Evans, was one of the most important archaeological 
events of our times. The book is illustrated with many 
photographs of buildings and frescoes, and is well 
provided with maps and plans of the site. 


SHAKESPEARE (W.) Cymbeline. The Arden 
Edition of the Works of William Shakes- 
peare, Edited by J. M. Nosworthy. Methuen. 
18s. net. 

The editor has contributed an eighty-four page 
Introduétion to this new edition of Cymbeline, in which 
he explains many problems of authenticity and other 
points regarding authorship. This is a notable addition 
to the well-known Arden edition of Shakespeare’s 
works. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, January, 1955 ; 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, November, 1954; CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW, January, 1955; JOURNAL of 
the LIBRARY ASSOCIATION of IRELAND, 
December, 1954; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, January, 1955; The LIBRARY of CON- 
GRESS QUARTERLY JOURNAL of current 
acquisitions, November, 1954; The LONDON 
QUARTERLY and HOLBORN REVIEW, January, 
1955; NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, April, 1954. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 

January 5th, 1955 
Sir, 

Mr. Clough does not do justice to the 
question of professional and non-professional 
Staff, nor does he put forward very convincing 
arguments against it. Does he really like to 
see his professional staff doing routine duties ? 


People of low educational Standards are 
quite capable of doing all that is required of 
lending library counter staff. Such work is 
dull and monotonous, it is disgraceful that the 
L.A. and local authorities combine to condemn 
intelligent young people to several years at 
such tasks (whatever the pay!). I am sure 
that the public are not interested in how many 
G.C.E. passes an assistant can claim ! 

The definition of professional duties, though 
intricate, has been undertaken by the A.A.L., 
and the American attempts cannot be con- 
sidered unsuccessful. Mr. Clough’s examples 
do not prove anything one way or the other. 
If he examines minutely the workings of all 
departments, he must surely agree that there 
are certain duties for which non-professional 
workers could profitably be employed. 

\ sub-professional class is necessary because 
it is not financially possible for all intending 
professionals to attend a full-time school. The 
sub-professionals would have to be of a high 
Standard, as they would all be expected to 
become Chartered. I would, personally, 
suggest a minimum qualification of 7 G.C.E. 
passes. Presumably they would take part in 
some routine duties, but would also be given 
further training in readiness for registration as 
a professional. This period might be calied 
an apprenticeship. 

If such a division of Staff is made, a necessary 
accompaniment is the banishment of the 
counter to outside the lending library. This 
would bring home to the public the purpose 
of readers’ advisers, and ensure that no 
enquiries are dealt with by non-protessionals. 
No lowering of standards would occur. 

\ wage scale rising to £400 p.a. is not 
unreasonable for unskilled workers. There 
are many receiving less. A “library clerk’s” 
job should seem a reasonable proposition to 

In conclusion, may | remind Mr. Clough 
that the division has been successfully carried 
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out in Manchester, and also, I believe, by a 
small authority in the same area. 
Yours, etc., 
A. S. Ronaups (Mr.), 
Assistant, Croydon Public Libraries, 


76, Limpsfield Avenue, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


Tue Epiror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.pb.”’ 


January 20th, 1955, 


Sir, 

Congratulations to Mr. Woadden for his 
blunt and forthright criticisms of the present 
Registration syllabus. Any relation between 
the practical knowledge needed by the librarian 
and the questions asked by the examiners 
grows year by year more tenuous. 

What is the purpose of this syllabus ? Is 
it really to assess the knowledge necessary for 
“competent practising librarians”? Or is it 
rather to keep up the market price of Chartered 
librarians - Our employers obviously think 
so—see how, in so many cases, instead of 
“grading the post” they link salary scales to 
specific examinations ! 

This linkage has its curious features. It is 
Strange that, as the puchasing power of the 
pound declines, so the amount of irrelevant 
and useless knowledge needed in order to 
qualify increases. Isn’t it time to “devalue” 
the syllabus on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Woadden—to bring our Examiners down 
from their lofty, abstruse intellectual peaks 
and to have a syllabus bearing some relation 
to the facts of life, and librarianship. Let 
the Ranganathans of our profession take the 
suggested specialist papers, while we run-of- 
the-mill, mentally retarded types slog away 
at the revised syllabus. 

Finally, let us hope that Mr. Woadden’s 
suggestion that the Library Association 
becomes the authoritative voice in all matters 
of Librarianship will bear fruit. I must take 
leave to doubt, however, whether this call 
will find an echo among our delegates at the 
seaside. The impetus must come from the 
younger members of our profession who afe 
growing increasingly more impatient at the 
complacency and lack of leadership at the top. 

Yours, etc., 
F, N. Davis, 
sistant-in-chargee 


Wenlock Branch Library, 
Shoreditch, N.1. 
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